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on the contrary, ethics which tends to establish a society which man can 
think and which he can shape. 

The author regards as futile every attempt to base a duty upon an exist- 
ing fact. No fact, as such, can be an adequate principle of moral judgment. 
Authority, tradition, habit, and instinct cannot be, by themselves, principles 
of morality. To declare a rule valuable because it emanates from a divin- 
ity, or from a nature, or even from a society or a reason, is to reproduce 
in morals the command of the king who commands because he is the king. 
Morality cannot be based upon any external fact ; man as a moral being 
belongs to himself and is responsible to himself for his fate. His ultimate 
duty can only be his most fundamental will. And man cannot be auton- 
omous except through self-discipline, he cannot acquire power over himself 
except by submitting to the power of others, by becoming an integral part 
of human society, by socializing his will. 

Morality, however, is itself a fact ; we do not have to imagine or invent 
it. To avoid losing itself in an abstract conception of morality, ethics 
ought to confine itself to determining the norm which is actually given as 
a moral norm. It must proceed inductively from the sum-total of the 
judgments unanimously accepted as moral in a certain environment, and 
determine in a general way the nature of the content of the ethical rules 
holding for each society. Such an induction will show that the moral 
judgment is pronounced only upon a conscious agent, and only in so far as 
his conduct is regarded as affecting the interests of others and, ultimately, 
the interests of the social group to which he belongs. It also shows that 
the moral rules are, for a given society, the rules which the collective body 
imposes upon the individual in the interest, apprehended or only felt, real 
or imagined, of the collective body itself which sanctions them. 

Professor Belot's book is an able representative of modern teleological 
ethics, and a good antidote for the ultra-sociological interpretations of moral- 
ity which are particularly abundant in France. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

77/1? Syllogistic Philosophy, or Prolegomena to Science. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1906. — 
Vol. I, pp. xii, 317 ; Vol. II, pp. vi, 376. 

These volumes were intended by the late Dr. Abbot as an elaboration of 
a philosophical system, the leading outlines of which were presented in his 
two earlier expositions entitled respectively Scientific Theism and The Way 
out of Agnosticism. 

The earlier and the later volumes have the same virtues and the same 
defects. They are erudite and earnest, but dogmatic and ineffective. In 
the Syllogistic Philosophy , we have, it is true, a wider erudition ; but it is 
doubtful whether the author's fundamental thought has gained anything by 
its more elaborate polemical setting. With all due tolerence for a man's 
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own peculiar and unique way of seeing the truth, we feel that in the volumes 
before us we have a hyper-sensitive and dogmatic claim to the possession 
of it, coupled with an unwarranted eccentricity in the way of giving expres- 
sion to it. There is a great deal of fruitless logic-chopping, and one tra- 
verses often an arid waste of mere verbalities. There are, indeed, many 
pages which reveal genuine philosophical acumen ; but for the most part it 
must be admitted that the author's thought moves in a world of misconstruc- 
tion and uncritical dogmatism. This is especially true of his interpretation 
and criticism of Kant and Hegel. Dr. Abbot seems hopelessly confused 
as to his relations to the fundamental doctrines of both these thinkers. He 
occupies the unfortunate position of one who unconsciously stands in his 
own light. Whatever is true in his theory of universals is Hegelian through 
and through, and it is his undue polemical zeal and unwarranted assurance 
of his own originality which obscures his vision of the fact. 

It is doubtful, too, whether many philosophical students would agree with 
him in his interpretation and criticism of Kant. The critical point of view 
of Kant's idealism is ignored, and an easy victory over it is secured by a 
process of external arid dogmatic criticism, using as its standard and test the 
author's so-called ' scientific realism ' (' assertorical ' rather than ' scientific ' 
would be the better name for it). For realism, as a philosophical theory, is 
not made ' scientific ' by merely calling it so, and it may be possible that 
Dr. Abbot is the victim of one of Bentham's question-begging epithets. 
Indeed, the writer of this notice strongly suspects that he is. 

In his Preface Dr. Abbot has given a brief indication of the nature of his 
system. "Yet at the opening of the twentieth century I conceive it to be 
the supreme need of the human spirit to understand that the mechanical 
philosophy of mere evolution — the evolution without involution, which is 
the half-truth more dangerous than a lie — is but a step towards the organic 
philosophy of evolution through involution, as itself but a step towards the 
spiritual philosophy of the identity in difference of evolution and involution 
as the continuity of Being in the Absolute Ethical I." "This is the 
philosophy whose foundation is the absolute nature of the syllogism as 
necessary relational equation of the involved and the evolved in the world- 
process — that universal and eternal self-realization of Being through Know- 
ing and Doing which determines the immanent and necessary relational 
constitution of the world itself to be that of the Absolute Ethical I. It is 
the grounding of this philosophy in the absolute nature of the syllogistic 
process, as at once the a priori of Being, the a priori of truth, and the a pri- 
ori of Right, and as itself the identity in difference of evolution and involu- 
tion, which renders it a system of philosophical objectivism or scientific 
realism, in distinction from all systems of philosophical subjectivism, 
whether a subjective, critical, or absolute idealism, and which not only 
justifies but requires its name as the Syllogistic Philosophy." " May this 
book help the world, taught at last to be heedful and not heedless, to tread 
the path of the only possible salvation from its own follies and sins — the 
path of free self-moralization in the Absolute Ethical I." 
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In Vol. I Dr. Abbot begins his philosophical quest with a chapter on 
"The Axiom of Philosophy." In the Preface we are told of his plan to 
"unfold in accordance with the one undeviating method of "evolution 
through involution the logical content of the Axiom of Philosophy, not as 
'I think, therefore I am,' but rather as 'Human Knowledge Exists.' 
But I soon saw that it would be necessary to explain the absolute self- 
groundedness of the original position . . . and the explanation has grown 
into this present work." The author offers an elaborate criticism of Des- 
cartes' s starting-point, and suggests his own, ' Human Knowledge Exists, ' 
as the fulcrum by means of which he proposes to lift the world of philosophy 
out of the despair of doubt and subjectivism and place it on an immovable 
foundation of certainty and objectivity. ' ' Nothing, ' ' we are told (p. 7), 
' ' could be more important than the discovery of such a self-grounded 
affirmation, for philosophy can find nowhere else a beginning which will 
really begin." " From the very nature of the case, there can be but one 
such beginning. If all rational affirmations have but one ultimate and 
universal ground, it follows that the taking of this one ground for the one 
content of one affirmation will render this one affirmation the only possible 
self-grounded affirmation. It must be an absolutely unique judgment, in 
the sense that no other judgment could possibly fulfil the unique function 
of furnishing to philosophy a starting point absolutely certain yet rationally 
first. Every other judgment, from the very fact that it is another judgment, 
must have another content, — not the universal ground of all rational 
affirmation, but some other content ; yet that universal ground is rationally 
prior to all its consequents, and the affirmation of that ground is rationally 
prior to all its consequent affirmations. If, then, the universal ground is 
made the content of a particular affirmation, the affirmation thus self- 
grounded will constitute the only philosophical beginning which really 
begins. ... Its form, then, will be essentially this : Human Knowledge 
Exists." This is the starting point of the Syllogistic Philosophy, and Dr. 
Abbot spares no pains and shirks no difficulties in following it out through 
all of what he calls its progressive meanings. " It may well be termed," 
he says, " the absolute major premise or the one and only Axiom of 
Philosophy." 

The latter half of the first volume is concerned with subject-matter al- 
ready familiar to readers of Scientific Theism and The Way out of Agnos- 
ticism. It discusses the so-called Grasco-German concept-philosophy. It 
is as the result of a minute and exhaustive (exhausting !) criticism of these 
two doctrines of the Universal (the Greek and the German) that we finally 
emerge from the darkness of phenomenism and come into the clear light 
of truth as contained in Scientific Realism. This realism is founded "on 
the necessary objectivity of relations as the law of Unit-Universals. ..." 

As the culmination of the whole search, we pass "from philosophy as 
Ideality to religion as Reality, that is, from the Syllogism of Syllogisms to 
the Absolute Syllogism, as identity in difference of Ideality and Reality in 
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the ' Living God, ' the Absolute Unit-Universal, which is at once summum 
genus and summum individuum, the I of I's or Person of Persons. . . . 
Expressed in terms of human thinking, the Absolute Syllogism of the 
World as the Living God may be thus set down : 
(I) . . . We are in I am. 
(II) ... I am in we are. 
(Ill) . . . Therefore I am in I am." 
We do not question the earnestness and sincerity which have produced 
these two volumes, but we do question whether the Absolute Unit-Universal 
will save his philosophical children from their sins through the message of 
the Syllogistic Philosophy. 



Princeton University. 



R. B. C. Johnson. 



Giordano Bruno, Opere italiane. I. Dialoghi metafisici. Nuovamente 
ristampati, con note da Giovanni Gentile. Bari, Laterza & Figli, 
1907. — pp. xxii, 420. 

This, the first volume of Bruno's Italian works, contains the dialogues 
"La cena de le ceneri," " De la causa principio e uno," and " De 
l'infinito universo e mondi " ; while the second volume, under the heading 
" Dialoghi morali," will include the " Spaccio della bestia trionfale," the 
"Cabala del cavallo regasco," and " Degli eroici fuori," all of which 
were published by Bruno in London between the years 1583 and 1585. In 
the volume before us is contained all that is essential to a knowledge of 
Bruno's theoretical philosophy, although the Latin poems issued by him 
some years later at Frankfort and dealing with the same subject show 
some slight changes to have taken place in his thought and feeling. 
The present edition differs from the excellent one of de Lagarde mainly in 
the modernization of the spelling and the correction of the punctuation 
which de Lagarde had literally reproduced from the first edition, which in 
other respects Signor Gentile has also faithfully followed. He has also 
added notes which are illuminating and instructive. Bruno's philosophy 
hitherto, among non-Italian students at all events, has hardly received the 
close and sympathetic attention which its intrinsic value and its historic 
importance have merited. It is to be hoped that this new and admirable 
edition will attract many readers to the work of the most original and 
vitally interesting thinker of the later Italian Renaissance. 

E. Ritchie. 

Physiologie et psychologie de I attention. Par Jean Paul Nayrac. Ouvrage 
recompense par l'Academie des Sciences Morales et Politique. Prix 
Saintour, 1905. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1906. — pp. xi, 223. 

Since psychology assumed its present scientific character, attention, 
because of its pedagogical as well as psychological importance, has been 
much studied in the several ways approved in the investigation of all 



